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COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 


BE IT KNOWN, that whereas Nathan Haskell Dole, 
Henry H. Harper, Charles E. Hurd, J. Arnold Farrer, 
William D. T. Trefry, John Paul Bocock, and W. P. 
Trent have associated themselves with the intention of 
forming a corporation under the name of THE BIBLIo- 
PHILE SOCIETY, for the purpose of the study and promo- 
tion of the arts pertaining to fine book making and 
illustration, and to the occasional publication of specially 
designed and illustrated books for distribution among its 
members at a minimum cost of production, and have 
complied with the provisions of the statutes of this 
Commonwealth in such case made and provided, as 
appears from the certificate of the President, Treasurer, 
and Directors of said corporation, duly approved by 
the Commissioner of Corporations, and recorded in 
this office: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, William M. Olin, Secretary 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, do hereby 
certify that said Nathan Haskell Dole, Henry H. Har- 
per, Charles E. Hurd, J. Arnold Farrer, William D. T. 
Trefry, John Paul Bocock, and W. P. Trent, their 
associates and successors, are legally organized and 
established as and are hereby made an existing corpora- 
tion under the name of THE BIBLIOPHILE SOCIETY, 
with the powers, rights, and privileges, and subject to 
the limitations, duties, and restrictions which by law 
appertain thereto. 

WIrNeEss my official signature hereunto subscribed, 

—~— , and the seal of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
" setts hereunto affixed, this fifth day of February, 


in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hun- 
~~" “_ dred and one. 


(Signed) WM. M. OLIN, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
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THE COUNCIL’S REPORT 


We have had the singular good fortune in 
the past year to secure a large collection of 
unpublished MSS. by Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, consisting of both poetry and 
prose. ‘These were bought in London by 
Mr. Harper when the executors of the poet’s 
son decided to disperse them publicly; and 
we have also purchased the copyright priv- 
ileges for making the first printed edition of 
the poet’s Autobiography. ‘This great mass 
of material will be issued in two octavo vol- 
umes in the fall of 1914. 

In order to provide the members with a 
foretaste of this exceptional literary treat 
we are bringing out a small volume contain- 
ing a few specimens, coincident with the 
Year Book. 

The Society is also negotiating for another 
important lot of unpublished MSS. of which 
we are unable to make public mention at 
this time. 

THE COUNCIL 
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THE STORY OF A MANUSCRIPT 
By HENRY H. HARPER 


WHEN I came into earthly existence, up- 
wards of a hundred years ago, the conditions 
attending my birth were so unauspicious 
that for many months I lay about the house, 
shivering in my swaddling-clothes, in mor- 
tal fear that I should never be attired in a 
suitable garb for my appearance in public. 
During this time my careworn progenitor 
often took me up and beamed affectionately 
upon me; sometimes he was alone and occa- 
sionally in the company of one or more 
others — generally strangers—-who always 
complimented me to his face, but usually 
regarded me with a distrustful frown when 
his back was turned. 

Once during my long period of inertia a 
woman who belonged to the household came 
and dragged me ruthlessly from my nestling 
place and after staring disdainfully at me a 
few minutes she turned away with a sneer, 
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grumbling something about my having cost 
more time and effort than I was worth. I 
wondered in silence what business it was of 
hers how much labor [ had cost or what I 
was worth, since she had contributed noth- 
ing toward my existence except to rant nois- 
ily about the house and make caustic com- 
ments on the valuable time that was being 
wasted upon me. Indeed so persistent was 
she in her dislike for me in the slow and 
toilsome process of my evolution, that I was 
in constant terror of being birth-marked by 
her baleful influence. During the frequent 
interruptions caused by her frowns and 
scoldings, my fond parent would sometimes 
look compassionately down upon me and 
plead in my defence that some day or other 
I should find a friendly lodgment in the 
bosom of an apppreciative generation. 

“Yes, after we have all starved to death!” 
was the spiteful rejoinder. 

“Well,” said he hopefully, at the conclu- 
sion of a long-drawn sigh, “then our de- 
scendants will reap the reward of our labors. 
We shall at least find a grain of comfort in 
knowing that we have given the world the 
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best that was in us to give, and that in so 
doing we have built a castle in which our 
spirit and our memory will find a perma- 
nent abiding-place on earth. A good book 
never dies, and by its helpful influence in 
the world our memory will always be kept 
green.” 

“Speak for yourself alone!” she retorted 
with a sniff. “As for me, I would be 
clothed and fed now while I live in the 
flesh, and leave posterity to contend for it- 
self. Let each generation look to its own 
literary dreamers — I warrant you there will 
. always be enough of them.” 

“Great heavens!” thought I— “Must I go 
on living forever in a world so unapprecia- 
tive as to let my progenitor languish from 
starvation and neglect! Must he needs die, 
that I may live! A doleful prospect in- 
deed!” 

“This child of my brain,” he continued 
with patient forbearance, looking down at 
me, “has a mission in life, and doubtful 
though it may seem to our contemporaries, 
the time will surely come when it will ably 
attest the wisdom of its birth.” 
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“Far more likely it will be still-born and 
find a secure resting-place amid the dust of 
oblivion—long before you do,” she said 
snappishly. 

At this acrid remark a sudden look of 
pain and resentment darkened his counte- 
nance and he seemed on the point of paying 
her back in her own coin, when on looking 
down at me his features relaxed and he 
answered her softly, — 

“Well, my dear, however much your re- 
mark hurts me I can scarcely blame you for 
your skepticism, seeing how ill my previous 
efforts have fared in meriting—or rather 
in not meeting with— public approbation. 
We have been happy in each other’s love, 
and God forbid that after all these years we 
should quarrel over a trifling difference of 
opinion.” 

Whereupon she came up to him and en- 
circling his neck with her arms she gave me 
an unwonted look of tenderness, then stooped 
and kissed him fondly. ‘Forgive me,” she 
said, ‘you know I didn’t mean it.” 

That night as he sat meditatively viewing 
me under the dim candle-light I thought I 
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detected a desponding tear in his eye, then, 
as if to comfort his unpromising child, he 
folded his arms tenderly across my body and 
resting his head upon them, there followed 
a long and impressive silence during which 
I was conscious of an occasional tremor vi- 
brating upon his muscles. 

For a long time after this I was laid away, 
and had to give place to what they called 
more superficial work, in which quicker and 
larger returns were to be reaped; and at 
length after I had accumulated a liberal 
coat of dust, which smelled painfully like 
oblivion, I was about to despair of ever being 
“brought out,’ when one night I was ten- 
derly rescued by a familiar hand and laid 
beneath the candle light in my accustomed 
place on the old desk. Day after day from 
that time on I underwent the torture of be- 
ing cut and pasted in various places, and 
scratched and interlined in others, until at 
the end of a month I was scarcely able to 
recognize my old self either in looks or in 
feelings. At length, however, my new 
parts, after the manner of a set of false teeth, 
began to adjust themselves and crowd out 
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the discomforts they had at first produced, 
and on becoming a little more reconciled 
to my embattled appearance, after my nu- 
merous wounds began to heal I realized 
that I was much stronger than before. 
After this frightful operation I was laid 
away, where I slept in unbroken quietude 
for a long time, until I was once more 
brought forth and laid beneath the familiar 
candle. Fearing that something had again 
gone wrong with my internal organs I was 
greatly alarmed lest I should have to un- 
dergo another painful operation; but this 
time I escaped with a few perfunctory stabs 
and scratches, then I was bundled up and 
sent off—I knew not where. On being 
unwrapped and exposed to the light I found 
myself amid strange surroundings. In due 
time I was laid out on a dissecting table be- 
neath the unfriendly gaze of a crabbed-look- 
ing old man armed with one of those sharp- 
pointed weapons with which my interior 
parts had been so unmercifully punctured 
and repaired at home; and having fared so 
badly in parental hands I trembled in antic- 
ipation of the fate that awaited me at the 
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mercy of this unfeeling barbarian. How- 
ever, my evil forebodings came to nothing 
of consequence, and after enduring his scowls 
and sniffs while he looked me over indiffer- 
ently I was again wrapped up and shipped 
off, and the next time I saw daylight I was 
back home again! 

My reception at home was a sadly disap- 
pointing affair to all concerned. On enter- 
ing the house, before I was unwrapped my 
covering was penetrated by a familiar fem- 
inine voice calling out — 

“Oh dearie! your prodigal has returned!” 

But no “fatted calf’ awaited me there, 
and no friendly smile greeted my homecom- 
ing. Even my own parent in whose abiding 
faith I was but little short of perfection, in 
whose doting eyes I had hitherto detected 
no traces of reproof—not even when he cor- 
rected my faults —now stared at me with a 
strange, disappointed look and turned sadly 
away as if I had proved unfaithful to him. 
I wanted to cry out that I was still his loyal 
child; that if given the opportunity I would 
prove to the world that I was all and even 
more than he had claimed for me; but my 
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voice was still and could not be heard. I 
was as one in a trance — conscious of every- 
thing happening in the room, but incapable 
of expressing the appalling fear of being 
buried alive. The woman -commiserated 
with him and led him away as she cast a 
forbidding glance at me, as much as to ac- 
cuse me of being the author of all his woes; 
whereas, he was in fact the author of all 
mine. 

For several days I lay neglected and alone 
in a drawer of the old desk where I had been 
carelessly tossed. Thereafter everything 
seemed unusually quiet about the place; the 
voices were hushed, and somehow I had a 
vague feeling that my parent had fallen 
seriously ill. The consciousness of being 
despised and forsaken had been sufficiently 
intolerable, but the fear that disappointment 
over me had broken my parent’s spirit, and 
that I might never again behold his face or 
claim his blessing was indeed painful to bear. 
He had called me his favorite child and he 
had lavished his fondest affections upon me; 
he had set his hopes upon my popularity; 
he had breathed his own undying spirit into 
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my soul, and I was the embodiment of his 
noblest and maturest thoughts. I was looked 
upon by him as the hope and support of his 
declining days; the one master effort of his 
life, upon which he had worked intermit- 
tently for many years and in which he rested 
his claim for posterior renown. ‘To sink 
with him now into the dark recesses of per- 
petual oblivion was enough; but that it 
should fall to my unhappy lot to hasten him 
there; and that, too, without receiving his 
final absolution; to be singled out as the 
obstacle upon which his ambitions were 
wrecked, and be forever accused as the one 
great disappointment that consigned him to 
an untimely grave! It was awful! 

Late one night when all was dark and still 
a creaky noise issued from the loose boards 
in the old floor, and verily it seemed as if 
the Messenger of Death had entered that 
house of despond. I lay quietly in my 
berth, not daring to move, when presently 
the drawer was slowly opened and there 
gazing down at me out of tear-dimmed eyes 
sat the emaciated spectral form of my mak- 
er! With a feeble hand he drew me forth 
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and pressing me to his bosom he bowed his 
head and bemoaned the misdirected efforts 
of a hard-spent life! 

“My poor rejected child of misfortune!” 
he cried; ‘““Thou art invested with the one 
great purpose of my life —thee have I en- 
dowed with all I have that is worthy to im- 
part; and in rejecting thee, the world hath 
also rejected me. For what, then, should I 
continue to live on in this fast decaying shell, 
with my hope and spirit both gone — carried 
amiss in thy bosom. 

“Yet thou art as I made thee —just as I 
would have thee. I would not change thee 
one iota, even to make thee popular with 
the masses, for then thou wouldst go forth 
as a false messenger, bearing an ephemeral 
torch. But thou, whatever thy imperfec- 
tions, art my true emissary, and upon thee I 
bestow my last blessing. Some day, in some 
generation, mayhap, they will take thee up 
and heed thy silent voice, and then with 
majestic tread thou wilt bear my message 
echoing on through the ages to come. God 
bless thee, and preserve thee from destruc- 
tion!” 
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This final benediction was uttered with 
upturned face, and laying me gently away 
he closed and locked my tomb-like compart- 
ment and I beheld his face no more. Thus I 
settled — a neglected orphan — into a coma- 
tose state, to await the resurrection day! 

Sometime later, when the “dust of obliv- 
ion’ —that direful sentence!—had formed 
itself into a generous cloak about me, this 
outer garment was rudely shaken to pieces 
one day when my sepulchre was dragged 
from its resting place, then tumbled into 
some sort of a chariot and wheeled away, 
with me standing squarely on my head! 
From the rumbling noise outside it appeared 
as if the final trumpet had been sounded and 
all were hastening to the judgment bar. But 
the “streets of gold” did not appear to be as 
smooth as they are pictured in religious lore; 
and the “golden chariot” seemed to be 
equipped with four wheels, instead of two. 
It all seemed so strange! If some kind soul 
had only set me aright, and opened my dusty, 
suffocating tomb, that I might behold what 
manner of beings I was among! 

At length we halted and I was brought 
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down with a tremendous thump! But at 
last I was landed right sideup again. After 
that all was quiet for what seemed like sev- 
eral days, as time was measured before the 
resurrection. ‘The stillness was finally 
broken by a loud gnawing sound, seemingly 
in the compartment just overhead. It grew 
louder and louder; it seemed to approach 
nearer and nearer! What could it mean! 
Maybe some one having discovered my ab- 
sence had come to deliver me! At length 
the crumblings from the boards above began 
to fall on me; then the fiery eyes of what 
seemed like a huge monster appeared at the 
opening and glared through at me! Again 
it set to gnawing at the aperture, with re- 
doubled energy! Finally it squeezed through 
and immediately planting itself on top of 
me began to devour my oilskin coat off my 
very back! “Horrors! It’s a rat! In 
heaven there are no rats—I must be in— 
the other place! Help! help!” 

In the course of a few days, after several 
visits from this marauder, my outside gar- 
ment was completely eaten away, except that 
portion which lay underneath me, and no 
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one coming to release me from my prison I 
began to chafe under the melancholy pros- 
pect of remaining forever locked up and 
forgotten. ‘The spirit of my maker, still 
wide awake within me, seemed to:cry out for 
light and recognition; for contact with some 
object of kindred understanding, and this, 
coupled with my extreme anxiety to be out 
viewing my new surroundings, made my 
close confinement the more irksome. F ind- 
ing that sleep was the only comforting di- 
version in which I could indulge my pro- 
fundity I soon became addicted to it, and 
abandoning all hope of being liberated I 
eventually resigned myself completely to its 
allurements; at least until I should —if ever 
—be brought into contact with something 
more sensitive to my voice than the wooden 
walls that immured me from the world, or 
from heaven, or from— wherever I was. 
Just as I was dozing off into the soporific 
realms there was a great commotion about 
the place; bells were jangling outside and 
men were running to and fro, shouting their 
commands, and general pandemonium 
seemed to be rampant. My worst fears re- 
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garding the region to which I had been con- 
signed were soon confirmed, when my little 
room began to fill with a mal-odorous smoke 
that threatened to suffocate me. Verily it 
seemed that my earthly troubles had all fol- 
lowed me here and there was no escaping 
everlasting perdition. But soon the noise 
abated and the smoke gradually grew less 
dense, until at length the atmosphere became 
quite tolerable; then I again betook myself 
to sleep. 

In this death-like trance I must have 
passed months and years, until one day I was 
a little disturbed by something tugging away 
at the drawer in which I lay. Whether it 
was the dawning of another judgment day, 
or what, I couldn’t tell; but presently the 
drawer was pulled out and behold, the 
gloom of perpetual night was quickly dis- 
pelled by the light of day! And there, gaz- 
ing down at me with curious eyes, stood a 
great bewhiskered hobgoblin in the image 
of a man, of much the same stature and ap- 
pearance as the men of earth. 

“Hello! What’s this?” he exclaimed in my 
native tongue, and dragging me out he 
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glanced me over, his eyes bulging with as- 
tonishment. 

Heavens! I was back on earth again! 
What joy I should find in now undertaking 
the mission for which my creator had de- 
signed me— in breathing his living spirit, 
his thoughts, his words into the souls and 
understandings of a new generation! 

“The lost manuscript!” exclaimed the 
man, as he scrutinized my interior -parts 
through a glass that made his eye look as 
big as an apple. 

‘A veritable message from the tomb!” 
And catching me up he rushed out of the 
room, down the stairs and out onto the 
street. 

I was indeed on my own native English 
soil. In due time we arrived at our destin- 
ation, a room where there was a desk with 
many papers scattered about. On entering 
he turned and locked the door, then with me 
still snugly tucked under his arm, he went 
into a large iron vault and took out some 
sheets of paper, yellow with age. Laying 
them down beside me he looked back and 
forth from one to the other, occasionally 
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nodding his head with a look of grave satis- 
faction. ‘That night two other men came 
in, and as they stood with gloating eyes and 
wide-open mouths, my discoverer fumbled 
me over and expatiated upon me. The 
group was soon augmented to five — all som- 
bre looking literary critics—and they all 
continued to gaze wonderingly at me, then at 
one another, until I was induced to wonder 
if after all I hadn’t hailed from some other 
sphere; or if not, what generation of mortals 
had now resurrected me! I had certainly 
undergone no perceptible physical transi- 
tion, and then, too, my language appeared 
to be even more intelligible to them than it 
had been to those of my own era. 

The man who found me read my thoughts 
aloud and with dramatic impressiveness ex- 
pounded them to the others, whose faces, as 
they nodded comprehendingly one to anoth- 
er, assumed looks of wisdom that would have 
made Solomon look like a gaping idiot. 

“His greatest masterpiece!” exclaimed 
one. “Most extraordinary!” said another. 
“Marvelous profundity! ‘The greatest find 
of the age!” declared a third. 
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The reading of various selections contin- 
ued for some time, until two of the com- 
pany — perhaps being more or less suscepti- 
ble to a sort of vaporization of the somnif- 
erous atmosphere in which I had so long 
reposed, and of which I had seemingly ab- 
sorbed some part —fell into a sound sleep. 

“How wonderfully smooth and _ philo- 
sophical!” remarked one of the slumberers 
in all seriousness on being suddenly waked 
by a nudge in his mid-section just as the 
reader finished a long recondite passage, 
the purport of which even I myself had not 
the faintest idea. ‘They were of one accord 
in admitting that such powerful arguments 
were not to be questioned! 

“Why, the logical deductions are simply 
unanswerable!” observed the reader with a 
flourish of his hand at the end of the next 
passage; at which the other four nodded — 
but not exactly in unison. 

Heretofore I had supposed from what my 
parent said that I was his only child, but 
this conceit was now taken out of me on 
learning from the conversation of these men 
that I was only one of a considerable family. 
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I was not, however, denied the distinction of 
being regarded as the most learned member 
of the family group. But I was somewhat 
puzzled by the paradoxical statement of one 
of these sages, that I appeared to be both 
the youngest and the eldest. Perhaps he 
meant to imply that my inception was among 
the first and my completion among the last 
labors of my maker. 

A few days later one of my ears was 
tagged with an unheard of price—so start- 
ling that my progenitor’s consort would 
surely have turned over, had it been whis- 
pered near her resting place. Indeed I 
confess that it made me feel like a blue rib- 
bon winner at a prize contest; for after that, 
when people came to view me their look of 
curiosity was invariably changed to one of 
amazement on observing the significant 
badge designating my pecuniary worth. 
Even if my literary value had borne only 
the slightest relation to the price put upon 
me, I thought my early contemporaries who 
rejected me must have been a short-sighted 
lot. 

“Too bad,” remarked a kind-faced old 
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lady, “that the poor man couldn’t have lived 
to enjoy some part of his present fame.” 

“Let us console ourselves,” replied her 
philosophic companion, “with the thought 
that had he lived to enjoy his greatest fame 
he might possibly have degenerated into a 
conceitedass, as popular idols sometimes do.” 

Just then along came a man and gathering 
me up, he remarked something about some- 
one having cabled for me “from across the 
water.” 

“Just like those greedy Americans!” ex- 
claimed a by-stander; “‘they’re forever cor- 
ralling our choicest treasures.” 

Long ago I had heard certain vague whis- 
perings that far-off America was inhabited 
by tribes of Indians and gangs of puritanic 
barbarians and _ revolutionists; and _ the 
thought of being uprooted from my native 
soil and sent over there to be stared at by 
those unlettered savages was highly disturb- 
ing. However, I managed to console myself 
with the thought that it was no worse than 
being sent to the Cannibal Islands; and then, 
too, I indulged the hope that someday I 
might find my way back home. 
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From the great care with which I was 
wrapped and sealed I thought it must be a 
long journey to America; though in reality 
it proved to be only a short jaunt. [I slept 
most of the way across and on arriving there 
the most prodigious surprise was in store for 
me. 

When I was opened up, instead of finding 
myself in a wigwam I was luxuriously quar- 
tered in the library of a great private man- 
sion; and lo! as I looked about I met the 
gaze of my doting ancestor who looked be- 
nignly down at me from a lofty position he 
occupied on the library wall! 

The master of the house handled me as if 
in fear that I should fall to pieces. He was 
a stern-looking man with a sad face, and 
seemed to have a good heart. The other 
members of the family regarded me with ob- 
lique glances, perhaps with the feeling that 
my cost was widely out of proportion to my 
worth. However, this did not much dis- 
turb me, for my foster parent had remarked 
to friends that he would have considered 
himself lucky in getting me at double the 
figure that was set upon me; and whatever 
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they may have thought, they all agreed 
with him that he was exceedingly fortu- 
nate. 

After a time it was decided that I should 
make a grand début, and for this occasion I 
was taken into a massive institution with 
marble walls and frescoed ceilings, where I 
was given a great public reception, which 
was attended by well-dressed, intelligent 
looking people who crowded about and 
gazed admiringly atme. From the famil- 
larity with which they talked of my earthly 
Creator it appeared as if his name was a 
household word; indeed it was often re- 
marked among them that he was more wide- 
ly known and appreciated in America than 
in the land of his nativity! 

In due time I had my photograph taken, 
and singularly enough the scars from my old 
wounds which [ had always regarded as im- 
perfections in my physiognomy were so far 
from being treated as blemishes that in the 
estimation of my new admirers they were 
looked upon as emblems of honorable dis- 
tinction, and worthy of reproduction. 

After being photographed I was attired 
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in a smug new frock, and carefully tran- 
scribed by a comely young lady who kept 
continually casting side glances at me as she 
worked away, with me lying nearby. How- 
ever, nothing came of this affair, and per- 
haps it was just as well, for I never felt that 
we quite understood each other. Every 
night during this process of transcription the 
young lady used to put me carefully away 
in a fireproof compartment where I slept — 
secure from rats! 

Newspaper reporters and bespectacled 
college professors often came to view me, 
and while some of them looked dubious, the 
great majority seemed satisfied with my au- 
thenticity, if not with my abstruse doctrines. 
After the various ceremonies attending my 
welcome in this foreign land were over, and 
when all who wished had examined and dis- 
cussed my character, I was laid away for 
what I hoped would be a good long sleep, 
but in a short while I was again hauled out 
for comparison with certain portions of my 
printed counterpart which for some reason 
were not regarded as easily comprehensible. 
However, no one seemed willing to assume 
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the responsibility of changing me, and not 
once was my skin even scratched. 

To my great horror, this printed copy 
they had made of me was bedecked inside 
with several full-page photographs of the 
very worst looking parts of my anatomy — 
all scratched and interlined, and written 
criss-cross through the center and around the 
edges — as if to insult me by calling special 
attention to my ugliness! Little did I sus- 
pect when I sat up proudly to have my pic- 
ture taken that it was to be employed in 
heaping such indignities upon me! 

My resentment was somewhat softened, 
however, when a well-dressed, scholarly 
looking gentleman who stood close by ex- 
amining one of those hideous photographs, 
remarked that while the printed pages were 
in themselves beautiful yet they were cold, 
spiritless and unfeeling as compared with 
the warmth and intimate human qualities 
that radiated from my irregular lines. 
“Those laborious alterations,” said he, “‘at- 
test the great care with which the author se- 
lected his phrases; and through them one 
can trace the various turns of his imagina- 
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tion before his ideas were finally rounded 
out and perfected. All of this interesting 
mass of data with many of the writer’s in- 
dividual traits are of course lost in the 
printed page.” 

A few years later my foster parent died 
without having made any provision respect- 
ing me in-his will, and since his money-get- 
ing propensities appeared to be the prevail- 
ing characteristics with which his descen- 
dants were endowed, they packed up many of 
his choicest library treasures and shipped 
them off to the auction room. I was on the 
point of being included with these and sold 
into bondage with the rest, but I was spared 
that ignominy by the timely intervention of 
a group of persons of more laudable instincts 
who made up a purse of fabulous size and 
purchased my freedom, together with trans- 
portation back home. 

My mission in America having been ful- 
filled, my long cherished hope of returning 
again to the humble cottage of my ancestor 
was now to be realized! Moved by the 
most praiseworthy sentiments these noble 
citizens of the land of my adoption procured 
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my emancipation and sent me back home; 
yes, to the very room in which I took earth- 
ly form! Even my old familiar desk had 
been restored to its accustomed place, with 
most of the other furnishings and relics 
which long ago had been scattered to the 
four winds. There, too, I found many of 
my kindred happily re-united under the old 
paternal roof. And behold, from the wall 
above the old desk the life-like image of the 
father of the family smiled down upon the 
joyful assemblage! Yet some people say 
that we have no feeling, —no sentiments! 

May the blessings of the One that controls 
the destinies of all men and manuscripts for- 
ever abide with those who contributed to- 
ward this happy reunion! 
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“MY BOOK” 


IN his interesting letter to Mr. Bixby, relat- 
ing the manner in which “My Book” came 
into his possession, Mr. Buskett, either 
through modesty or possibly because he was 
not sure of the fact, neglected to boast that 
he owned in this book something absolutely 
unique in the way of Fieldiana. So far as 
my knowledge goes, my brother, lavish 
though he was in giving to his friends auto- 
graphed poems and bits of manuscript, nev- 
er, save in this instance, prepared with his 
own hand a book for presentation beyond 
the members of his immediate family. It is 
an additional point of interest that the manu- 
script was made up for Mr. Buskett in 1888. 
In the summer of 1889, while idling away 
a few days at a small Wisconsin lake, my 
brother and I read the proofs of his Little 
Book of Western V erse, which was privately 
printed and issued to subscribers, since at 
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that time he had not been able to convince a 
publisher that his verse was marketable. 
This book appeared in the fall of that year, 
and contained a good proportion of the mat- 
ter found in the manuscript compiled for 
Mr. Buskett the year before. ‘Therefore, 
with the exception of “‘Culture’s Garland,” 
— published in Boston in 1887, and consist- 
ing of a jumble of newspaper stories, all very 
frivolous and diverting, — Mr. Buskett may 
well consider ‘““My Book” Eugene Field’s 
first notable compilation. 

I may interject here an amusing recollec- 
tion of various subscribers to 4 Little Book 
of Western Verse and its companion, 4 
Little Book of Profitable Tales, who whis- 
pered to me, with the conscious glow that 
accompanies a helpful and magnanimous 
deed, that they had subscribed “just to help 
Field along.” Inasmuch as a few years 
later every subscriber was able to make four 
or five hundred per cent. on his investment, 
if he chose to sell, here was a conspicuous 
example of rich reward following hard up- 
on charity. 

Looking over the table of contents of this 
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book, the preface of which, in a facsimile 
edition, Mr. Bixby has paid me the honor 
of inviting me to write, | am impressed by 
the number of features which seem to me 
worthy of comment. First and foremost is 
the wide range of topics and style. Herein 
we have illustrations of my brother’s inge- 
nuity in verse, ranging from translation, imi- 
tation, and paraphrase to strictly original 
work; from rollicking humor to serious 
sentiment; from light comedy to pathos. [ 
think we shall all agree that in “Ye Crewell 
Sassinger Mill,” and “The Little Peach” 
there is abundant absurdity, while in “Little 
Boy Blue” my brother sounded his sweetest 
and highest literary note. So many of the 
verses in this compilation are full of pleas- 
ant recollection to me that I may misjudge 
the interest of future owners of ““My Book” 
if I dwell specifically on many of the poems 
presented. And [I shall not be wounded in 
vanity if what I may write comes to be desig- 
nated the prattling preface. 

At the time this compilation was ready for 
Mr. Buskett, Eugene had amused himself 
for several years by contributing to his news- 
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paper column various imitations of early 
and medieval English. He was eminently 
a man of literary whims and fads, hence it is 
that all specimens of this department of his 
verse were confined to the short period im- 
mediately following his arrival from Den- 
ver. Examples of this fancy, both humor- 
ous and touching, are found in the “Death 
of Robin Hood,” “The Ballad of Ancient 
Oaths,” “Ye Crewell Sassinger Mi€ill,” 
‘Madge Ye Hoyden,” and “Ye Lyttel Boy.” 
Indeed, I have often seriously debated with 
myself the question of a preference for “Ye 
Lyttel Boy” over “Litle Boy Blue,” and 
even now I am not quite sure that I can de- 
cide between them. 

At this time, also, he had begun the series 
of lullabies which ultimately gave him the 
title of the children’s poet, and some of the 
best and most famous of his efforts in that 
direction had been written and printed in 
his column in 1888. ‘That so few were in- 
cluded in “My Book” may be explained on 
the ground that as Mr. Buskett was an un- 
married man he could not be reasonably 
supposed to have more than a passing liter- 
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ary interest in compositions of that nature. 
However, my brother did include “The 
Divine Lullaby,” dedicated to the mother of 
his wife, in recognition of her simple Christ- 
ian faith; and “Lullaby,” subsequently pub- 
lished under the title, “Old English Lulla- 
by.” While not strictly a lullaby, “In the 
Firelight” was one of his earlier attempts in 
the range of songs of childhood, and this 
with “Christmas,” “A Fairy Song,” “Beard 
and Baby,” and “Hi-Spy,” is his tribute to 
the charm of youth. 

“The Wanderer” has a story of its own. 
It was written, I believe, while my brother 
was still a member of the editorial staff of 
the Denver Tribune. In his early newspa- 
per career, it was one of his frolics to write 
humorous or serious verse—imitating the 
style and characteristics of his personal 
friends, with the more joy when they chanc- 
ed to be persons of distinction —and pub- 
lish the poems over their names. Madame 
Modjeska’s passionate devotion to her coun- 
try, Poland, was well known; hence there 
was no general surprise when “The Wan- 
derer” appeared with the talented woman 
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named as its writer. But Madame Mod- 
jeska, as Mark Twain has expressed it, did 
not “appreciate the subtlety of the American 
joke,” and became furiously angry, despite 
her former regard for my brother, and de- 
nounced the hoax as a “‘gross and unpardon- 
able liberty.” Happily, time softened her 
resentment and belied her words, for not on- 
ly did she pardon him, but reckons herself 
today among his sincerest and most sympa- 
thetic admirers. 

It is my impression that “The Humane 
Lad,” which is also in this facsimile book, 
though I fail to find it elsewhere in any 
form, was another jest of ‘““[he Wanderer” 
type. 

Mr. Slason Thompson has related how 
my brother stirred up a controversy in Chi- 
cago by writing some verses entitled “Res- 
ignation” in Dr. Watts’s style, publishing 
them and gravely asking his readers to give 
the name of the author, inasmuch as the au- 
thorship was in dispute. “The Humane 
Lad” is plainly an imitation of the cele- 
brated hymnist, and a clever one beside. 

“The Christmas Treasures,’ apart from 
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its inherent beauties, may be singled out for 
comment because it is the first piece of senti- 
mental verse ever attempted by Eugene 
Field. It was published in the St. Louris 
Times-Journal in 1879, and apparently did 
not receive the attention and appreciation 
its writer believed it deserved. At all 
events, my brother was not encouraged to 
continue in that vein, and years went by be- 
fore he again tuned his lyre to the note of 
pathos. ‘That he had faith in the verses as 
a bit of tender sentiment was shown when 
he put them in his first published book of 
poems. 

In the summer of 1880, while Eugene was 
an editorial writer and paragrapher in the 
office of the Kansas City Times, he wrote 
“The Little Peach,” because, as he subse- 
quently confided to me, ‘Mac [the fore- 
man] was howling for copy.” It wasa fool- 
ish little jingle, and after it appeared he dis- 
missed it from his thoughts. But it seemed 
to catch the fancy of the exchange editors 
of various newspapers, and it began to 
travel. In the course of time it bobbed up, 
fatherless and unknown, before Hubbard 
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Smith, the Washington composer. The re- 
frain caught his fancy; he set it to music and 
sent it out on a new course of adventure. 
Francis Wilson, the comedian, heard it ata 
Lamb’s Gambol in New York, and had it 
arranged for himself and Miss Jansen, then 
playing in Nadjy. The song made a tre- 
mendous hit, was sung all over the United 
States, and republished in England. When 
Mr. Wilson came to Chicago with Nadjy 
he was introduced to my brother, and thus 
learned the name of the author of his popu- 
lar song. Through this acquaintance so 
pleasantly formed—for Eugene was still 
without a publisher — we were enabled to 
bring out Echoes from a Sabine Farm, Mt. 
Wilson publishing for presentation only, 
and at his own expense, the beautiful and 
now very rare edition of one hundred 
copies. 

It was a melancholy reflection for the au- 
thor and composer of “The Little Peach” 
that, although it sold far into the thousands, 
Eugene did not receive a cent as royalty, 
while Mr. Smith had carelessly disposed of 
his musical rights for five dollars. My 
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brother recognized the absence of literary 
merit in the verses, and incorporated them 
in his first book merely to establish their 
authorship. And yet I have heard him say 
that he owed much of his introduction to the 
public to the lucky incident of “The Little 
Peach.” ‘The owners of “My Book” may 
congratulate themselves on the possession of 
this jingle in facsimile, for the copy is a fine 
one and was made from the original draft.’ 
The text differs in several places from that in 
the published books. The three manuscript 
copies which I know are in existence are the 
one in the family manuscript, the one now 
owned by Mr. Bixby in “My Book,” and 
the one Eugene made for me on a small tam- 
bourine, which an unholy and unpardoned 
scoundrel quietly “lifted” from a hook in 
my hall. 

“Mr. Peattie’s Rubbers,” “To Frank W. 
Reilly,” and “To Denman Thompson” are 
personal reminiscences and addresses. Mr. 
Peattie was his journalistic associate in Chi- 
cago, while Dr. Reilly was an editorial 
writer on, and afterward managing editor 
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of, the Chicago Record, with which Eugene 
was connected. My brother had a very 
large acquaintance with members of the dra- 
matic profession, and in Denman Thomp- 
son he found a pleasant reminder of his early 
days in New England. It did not decrease 
his liking for Mr. Thompson that his home 
was in a New Hampshire town where we 
visited our kindred. 

“The Brook’s Song” I am not familiar 
with, and believe it is not to be encountered 
in any of his published works. ‘This is true, 
also, to the best of my recollection, of 
“May,” “November,” and “Three Days in 
Springtime.” “Julia’s Little Boy and Mine,” 
will be found in 4 Little Book of Western 
Verse under the title “To a Usurper.” The 
reason for this change of title in a book for 
general use is obvious. 

At the time of this compilation for Mr. 
Buskett my brother had made several Hora- 
tian translations or paraphrases, afterward 
included in Echoes; but apparently he ar- 
gued that they would not be popular in 
Montana, for I find none of them in “My 
Book.” He has, however, pandered to the 
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advanced taste of the Western common- 
wealth with a page entitled “Greek An- 
thology,” fragments which every writer of 
verse delights to paraphrase. 

The origin of “Penn-Yan Bill’s Wooing” * 
Mr. Buskett has already humorously related. 
I cannot understand why Eugene did not in- 
clude “Casey’s ‘Table d’ Hote,” which was 
dedicated to Mr. Buskett, and was certainly 
written when this book was prepared. But 
I am confident that it would have appeared 
in these pages, had the owner of the manu- 
script returned the book, as he intended to 
do, after his journey to the South. 

““A White House Ballad” was one of the 
amusing Grover Cleveland series of verses 
written for newspaper publication during 
Mr. Cleveland’s first administration. He 
did not include them in his works in later 
years, though Mr. Slason ‘Thompson has 
saved several of them from the wreck of 
journalistic refuse. 

I cannot too forcibly express my joy in the 
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beautiful copy of “Little Boy Blue” with its 
charming illustration. I believe that in 
this Mr. Bixby now possesses the best manu- 
script copy of that exquisite bit of verse — 
verse with the more sentimental value to 
me since it was dedicated to my wife. My 
brother’s second son was a great favorite in 
my own family. He wore, when he was 
quite small, a little suit of bright blue, and 
my wife often spoke to him jokingly and af- 
fectionately as her “little boy blue.” The 
verses, as Eugene wrote them, had no special 
reference to this son, who has now grown 
to manhood, but the title and possible appli- 
cation were undoubtedly suggested by the 
personal instance. If by any chance the 
rest of “My Book” should be lost to me, and 
I should still retain the page of “Little Boy 
Blue,” that possession would console me for 
the attending calamity. 

But how much happier will that rare 
book-lover be who is privileged to claim as 
his own, not only one delightful page, but 
thirty more of interest and pleasure. And 
if in the smallest degree I have added a 
touch of affectionate recollection in my prat- 
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tling, or can induce any reader to say that it 
has been pleasant to remember these things, 
I shall count myself as one favored and 
honored. 

ROSWELL FIELD 
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St. Louis, Mo., February 9, 1904. 


Mr. W. K. Bixby, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


My DEAR Mr. BIxBy: 

In disposing to you of the book of poems 
of the late Eugene Field entitled “My 
Book,” I have parted with a most rare 
treasure, but I know that in passing into 
your hands, it finds an owner appreciative 
of its value and of the author, and worthy 
of its proprietorship. During our long 
friendship and association, which began in 
1873, we had exchanged many courtesies, 
and wanting to do something for me, he con- 
ceived the idea of dedicating to me this 
book. He began it in 1887, and worked in 
it from time to time until 1888. During 
that year while on a visit from my home in 
Montana, I visited him in Chicago, at 
which time he showed me the book. I 
begged him to let me take it with me, for 
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the purpose of showing it to my friends in 
Missouri and Kentucky. He consented, but 
said he had not quite finished it, and wanted 
to make several additions. So I promised 
to bring it back to him, but when I arrived 
in St. Louis I received a telegram from 
Montana, announcing the death of my busi- 
ness partner, which necessitated my imme- 
diate return home, so J had not the time to 
stop in Chicago, and hurried home, taking 
the book with me. 

I had intended going east from time to 
time after that, when I expected to take the 
book with me for him to finish, but circum- 
stances prevented, and [ never saw him 
alive after that visit. 

You will find in the book, among other 
poems unpublished, the one entitled “Penn- 
Yan Bill,” which delighted him so; and in 
which he figures me as the hero. He wrote 
that poem in my room in the Grand Pacific 
Hotel in Chicago one evening that he spent 
with me, and did it while I wrote three let- 
ters; the time occupied being only about an 
hour and a quarter, and his only cue being 
the fact that I was on my way to Kentucky 
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to visit a young lady in whom I was inter- 
ested, and whose name was Susie. 

I have given you this little data, thinking 
it might be of interest to you in having the 
book. I sincerely trust it may bring you 
unbounded pleasure; and thanking you for 
your courtesy, and with the hope that it may 
cement a most pleasant and lasting friend- 
ship between us, I beg to remain, 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM C. BUSKETT 
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THE SHADES OF THE ANCIENTS 
A FANTASIE 
By NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 


In Saint Sophia’s house of prayer 

A scent of musk pervades the air. 

The builders of that gorgeous fane 

Mixt perfume with the mortar’s grain 
And though the lengthening centuries wane 
The musky odors still remain. 

So in each manuscript and tome 

Of Persia, India, Greece or Rome, 
Where’er the Word has found its home, 

In all the books that mutely stand 

On miles of shelves in every land, 

The authors’ selves pervade the pages 
And live immortal through the ages. 

We feel their presence when we read; 
Their still small voice we sometimes heed. 
*T is not the dull cold types that thrill; 
The living soul is there to fill 
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The printed lines with good or ill. 

These be the Men behind the Books. 
Each has his eyes and wisely looks; 
Each has his keen attentive ears 

And when you praise or blame he hears. 
This is a Writer’s immortality: 

Thus all his wisdom, his morality, 

His wit, his eloquence sublime, 

His dulness packed in prose or rhyme— 
In other words, his personality— 

Are handed down through endless time. 


Once seeking some recondite fact 
Where multitudes of books were stackt 
I found some Quarto and began 

Its unfamiliar type to scan. 

A. soporific spirit rose 

From out its heart and made me doze— 
I did not hear the watchman close 

The ponderous doors; my head leaned back 
In dense oblivion ’gainst the stack. 

*T was mystic midnight when I woke: 

I counted each portentous stroke; 

And then I realized my fate— 

Shut in, locked up—so dark, so late! 

I was a prisoner till the morn 


ee 


Should in the golden East be born. 

A clammy chill ran down my spine: 

There must I stay from twelve till nine. 
But from our trials, strength we gain; 
Sweetness and light are wrought from pain, 
And man may find in cruel strife 

The richest records of his life. 


While thus I pondered what to do, 
Striving to find a helpful clue 

To thread this Dedalean maze, 

A marvel met my startled gaze :— 

As when the sea at darkest night 
Gleams with a weird mysterious light 
And in each wave that curls and breaks 
A pallid wreath of white flame wakes, 
So from those tomes of garnered lore 
All dark and dull and staid before 

A ghostly flame fell off in flakes. 

A whisper which was not a sound 
Half in the air, half underground, 
Breathed vaguely in the alcoves round ; 
Then each book opened like a door 
And in a moment to the floor 

Leaped lightly forth a phantom shape 
In toga clad or frock or cape 
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And made one more to join the throng 
Which toward the main hall streamed along. 
I watched them; when the last was out 
I followed slowly, filled with doubt. 
My eyes do not deceive me: lo! 
Beneath the groined rotunda glow 

A myriad magic lamps and throw 
Clear light upon the ghostly rout. 
They mingle in decorous groups :— 
Tall Pliny to short Caesar stoops; 

The satyr-face of Socrates 

Mocks at the sophists asking fees. 
Stern Aischylos declares the stage 
Degenerated since his age; 

Homer—a compound spirit serious 
With antique face and form mysterious 
(Like a composite photograph) 

Was threatening with uplifted staff 

A very unmelodious squire 

Who boldly dared to call Him sire— 
Translators tall, small, rough or neat, 
Some limping with unequal feet, 

All self-appointed dragomans, 

Whose verse no ancient meter scans :— 
Yet there were Chapman, Pope and Bryant, 
Derby and Arnold, Lang defiant, 
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Butcher (a proper name in sooth) 

All claiming to speak Homer’s truth. 
Then, mimicking the Mantuan’s skill 
(Like actors who had studied ill) 
Were Caxton, Dryden and Conington, 
And Bowen who’d other laurels won. 
So like a mastiff hedged with curs 
Came Witty Q. Horatius Flaccus 
Who sang of Lalage and Bacchus, 
Came Dante, Goethe, Schiller, Heine 
(Who crowned die kleine, feine, reine) 
With that superlative, die Eine!) 

And as for Omar Khayyam, Fitzgerald 
Was welcomed as the only herald, 
Though forty others press around him 
And seem a motley mob to hound him. 
A courtly Baronet in a cloak 

Still bearing mud-stains, came and spoke 
In stilted English to a ghost 

Who moodily leaned against a post. 
Their voices were as fine and thin 

As mute-notes on a violin:— 


“Why, this is damned infernal folly— 
But look! your cloak is muddied, Raleigh!” 
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“Were I a poet I would harp it: 
Queen Bess once used it for a carpet! 
But why this dismal face, my Lord?” 
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“Zounds! all these upstarts are abhorred! 
Why must we leave our cosy nooks 

And venture forth like common spooks; 
I’d liefer stay in dim obscurity 

Than have this foretaste of futurity!” 


‘“‘Peace, peace, my Lord! Not every day 
Have we a chance to stroll this way. 
I’ve stood for years upon my shelf 

And talked with no one but myself; 

Yet I confess [ like to mingle 

With modern bards; it makes me tingle. 
I feel once more the ancient zest 

As when I once explored the West 

And brought Tobacco back to cheer 
The sorrows of a hemisphere! 

See these new authors; it is well 

To give them fellowship; their spell 

Is on the world as once was ours; 

But they will fade like other flowers— 
And yet how fresh with vital powers! 

It is not good to stand and mope; 

I’m not a dummy yet, I hope!” 
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Sir Walter might have uttered more; 
But Chesterfield sneered:—‘It’s a bore!” 
And at that moment my attention 

' ~ Was called to something worthier mention. 
There stood Will Shakespeare with Lord 

Bacon 
And both with laughter’s spasms were shak- 
en 

About a marvellous cryptogram 
Which proved that Shakespeare was a sham, 
That Spenser, Shakespeare, Marlowe, Peale, 
And even the Bible all conceal 
The work of Verulam’s fertile brain, 
Singing Elizabeth’s glorious reign, 
Whose son he is by secret marriage, 
Not daring openly to disparage 
Her proud Virginity’s sacred claim 
By wearing prince or poet’s name. 


That Hoosier wild, surnamed Ignatius, 
Eager, assertive, sharp, vivacious, 

And then that other from Detroit 

In reconstruction so adroit 

That any old folio ’d give a cypher 

Which every Baconian would die for; 
And, most pugnacious, Durning Lawrence 
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Who held poor Shakespeare in abhorrence, 

And others with this mental measles 

Had searched like literary weasels 

Through worm-holes and had gathered 
hints 

Suggested by designed misprints— 

All these with mischief in their eyes 

Came trooping up to dogmatize. 


Now Bacon, who was analytical, 
Never the poet, always critical, 
Was a great patron of the stage 
And furnished Shakespeare many a page 
Of splendid argument and thought 
The playright into dramas wrought. 
For Shakespeare’s genius was synthetical— 
Which means his nature was poetical; 
And rare indeed it is to find 
These opposite qualities in one mind. 
And though his Latin was but small, 
In native parts he topt them all 
And everything he found he utilized 
When lesser plagiarists would have futil- 
ized. 


But while these fierce iconoclasts, 
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Each puffing blatant counterblasts, 

Had come to taunts, almost to blows 

Before Lord Bacon’s very nose, 

While curious ghosts came clust’ring round 

(With a faint half-melodious sound 

Like dead leaves rustling on the ground) 

And Shakespeare laughed and Marlowe 
frowned, 

The courtly Jonson, capt and gowned, 

Jested in meter slow and tame :— 

“Two Western towns where Bacon never 
came 

On fat Baconian products based their 
fame—” 

But Shakespeare, who remembered well 

His poaching in old Stratford days, 

Could hardly bear the questioning gaze 

Of all those eyes upon him fixt :— 

“OQddzooks! the plays were somewhat mixt,” 

He stammered, thinking of their plots, 

Acquired in odd assorted lots; 

“But still I joined their ragged seams 

And worked in poet’s gold that gleams 

Without much tarnish all these years, 

Despite these doubtful proofs and sneers.” 
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A moment later I espied 

A face familiar which defied 

The tooth of Time to gnaw its change— 
The lofty brow, the cheek-bones wide, 
The bulbous nose, so thick and strange, 
The mobile mouth, the kindly eye, 

The mop of hair piled wildly high, 
The limp— (limp in his verse was not— 
Limpid not limping)—on the spot— 
You've guessed it! Yes, Sir Walter Scott. 
And near him, studying his face, 

The Apostle of the Commonplace, 
Our gentle Howells, without trace 

Of jealousy or envy base, 

Finds it his duty to insist 

That Scott is not a novelist; 

That Walter never would be missed, 
Compared to Tolstoi or Valdés 
—Hark, what he so benignly says :— 
‘But still those tales of by-gone days, 
Those crudely-written antique lays 

Are read by moderns unregenerate— 
To me they are a bore insensate!” 


Not far away stood giant Thackeray 
Aiming his weapons still at quackery, 
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While Dickens with pomaded locks 

And wealth of watch-chain boldly knocks 
The circumlocutions of Law’s antiquities, 
False Education’s sleek iniquities. 

He’s like a comet tailed by flocks 

Of characters exaggerated, 

By his vast genius all created— 
Pickwick, Micawber, Dombey, Squeers, 
Quaint Sairy Gamp, that fount of tears, 
Dear Little Nell, the gentle Dora 

(In allotropic twin-form, Flora) — 

A thousand of them, all alive, 

Swarming like bees around a hive— 
Dickens who has no vanished age— 

The Hogarth of the printed page! 


Ah! there is romantic Dumas Pére 
Whose wondrous heroines, dull and fair, 
So little have of earth’s reality, 

Their crimes are shorn of immorality, 
Whose gallant heroes, cut in two, 

Next day are healed and good as new. 
And in the company women mingle, 
Some are married, some are single :— 
Sappho, a highly virtuous lady 

Once thought to be a trifle shady, 
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Hroswitha, nun of Gandersheim 

Mistress of medieval rime, 

Bold Aphra Behn, the emancipated, 

Spy, novelist, dramatist, fortunate-fated 
To be the one first dame or spinster 

To be immortal in Westminster; 

And then Miss Burney, the three Brontés, 
George Sand, George Eliot, Lola Montez, 
Jane Austen, knowing all humanity’s 
Dark motives, passions, griefs and vanities. 
Elizabeth Browning, neurasthenic 

In rime not thought; a true Hellenic 

In high Promethean range of fancy, 
Attuned to Love’s weird necromancy— 
“Twould take at least ten cyclopedias 

To name them all, and might be tedious, 
So many reémbodied ghosts 

Filled the wide room in serried hosts. 
Disputes arose on every side— 

New schools of thought or style decried 
By those that claimed the old monopoly 
Death-courting for this fierce Thermopylae 
Again the classic fields invaded 

And like fierce pirates burnt and raided. 


Here stalked a poetess from Chicago, 
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Who madly making pen and paw go 

Essayed to have a new-laid law go 

And argued loudly, with temerity 

That clearness, technique and sincerity 

Are not for poetry required; 

But when the Muses’ priests are fired 

The passionate lava they outpour 

Must take some form not known before 

And have no meaning recognizable; 

All others simply are despisable ;— 

Holmes, Bryant, Emerson and Whittier 

Lowell and Longfellow (don’t you pity 
her?) 

She now proclaimed dethroned, discredited 

Compared to the poets which she edited. 


A hubbub greeted this mad diatribe 
Dividing in two camps the entire tribe 
Of poets and of poetasters— 

Thinks I: “Now for a fight, my masters.” 
But suddenly a hush ensued 

Which put an end to every feud. 

A figure mounted on a table 

And spoke as loud as he was able 
During the hushing of the babel :— 

He spoke in Latin: Nox nunc moritur 
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Of course I recognized the orator— 
How could a student fail to know 
The tall and courtly Cicero?r— 


“Now night is dying; ends our feast. 
The hours through which we’ve been releast 
Are numbered; soon the new day’s birth 
Will bring new duties to the earth; 
The Sun his level rays will throw 
Across the lands; back must we go 
Before his burnished disk be risen, 
Each to his solitary prison. 

But ere this great occasion dies, 

Before we unmaterialize, 

Let me express our common thought— 
We ancients and you moderns, brought 
Like parted neighbors face to face 

To parley for a little space, 

Are all in one respect agreeing— 

That being written is worth being. 
These wondrous books wherein we live 
To us a heaven sufficient give— 

That is the reason why men write—” 


Just then a sudden blaze of light 
Smote through the shadeless windows tall. 
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I gazed in wonder round—lo! all 
Like tiny drops of liquid air 
Had vanished. Only I was there. 
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THE BIBLIOPHILE SOCIETY 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION YEAR ENDING 


DECEMBER 31, I913 


INCOME AND LIABILITIES 


Elegy and Deserted Village . 
Swinburne Publication . 
Twelfth Year Book . 
Initiation Fees and Interest . 
Surplus and Working Fund 
Loan Account . , 
Miscellaneous Account . 
Advance Payments from 


Members . 


$ 8,970.00 
7,035 -0O 
2,706.00 

519.00 


ASSETS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


Due from Members . 
Invested in Unfinished Pub- 
lications 
Cash in Bank . 
General Publication Expense 
(Elegy and Deserted Vil- 
lage; Swinburne; 
Twelfth Year Book) 
Books held for Members 


$ 2,295.23 
16,281.22 


3,489.07 
19,230.00 


1,258.50 
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$19,230.00 
16,920.00 
2,500.00 
626.27 
3,277-75 


$42,554.02 


$42,554.02 


LIABILITIES 
Surplus and Working Cap- 


ital: wad ev dda eT 61020..00 
LAAT AY Shige oe ea ee 2,500.00 
Miscellaneous «2. ae + 626.27 


Advance Payments from 
Members: sui. tue & Pc; 33277.95 


$23,324.02 
ASSETS 
Unfinished Publication Ac- 
SOUMESIL ee a LOR re ae 
Due from Members. . . 2,295.23 
COSeIy ae eeatiie a Cale coe bees 3 A 3,489.07 
Books held for Members . 1,258.50 
$23,324.02 


Approved: 
SETCHELL AND LUTHER 
Certified Public Accountants 
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THE REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


To the Members: 

The thirteenth annual meeting of The 
Bibliophile Society was held at room 506 
Berkeley Building, Boston, at noon on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1914. The Treasurer’s Report was 
read and approved, and the officers and 
Council were re-elected for the ensuing 
year. 

J. ARNOLD FARRER 
Secretary 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE BIBLIO- 
PHILE SOCIETY 


1901—Horace, 9 vols. @ $4.75 

1902—First YEAR Book, $3.85 

1903—DIBDIN’s BIBLIOMANIA, 4 vols. @ $5.90 

1903—SECOND YEAR Book, $3.85 

1903—FACSIMILE JOHN PauL JoNeES LETTER, no 
charge 

1903—ETCHINGsS (five in portfolio), $22.50 

1903—ANDRE JOURNAL (2 vols.) $28 

1904—HoraTIAN QUOTATIONS, I vol., $4.75 

1904— THIRD YEAR Book, $3.95 

1904—LETTRES POLONAISES (2 vols.) $11.50 

1905—HENRY THE LEPER (2 vols.) $10.75 

1905—FourTH YEAR Book, $4.15 

1905—THeEocrITUS, Bion & MoscuHus (3 vols.) $18 

1905—-LETTERS OF JOHN PAUL JONES, no charge 

1906—FiFTH YEAR Book, $4.50 

1906—Bixspy BrRocHURE, no charge 

1906—LaMB LETTERS (5 vols.) $50 

1906—First & Last JOURNEYS OF THOREAU, AND 
“Str WALTER RALEIGH” (3 vols.) $16 

1907—SIXTH YEAR Book, $5 
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1907—PAYNE-SHELLEY-IRVING ROMANCE, $6 
1907—BryYANT & THOREAU Poems, $6.50 
1908—Varick CourT oF INQUIRY, $25 
1908—SEVENTH YEAR Book, $5 
1908—-DICKENS-BEADNELL CORRESPONDENCE, $35 
1908—GEDDES BuRNS, $15.50 
I909—EIGHTH YEAR Book, $5.25 
1909—T'HOREAU’S WALDEN (2 vols.) $31 
I909—SPEECH OF CHARLES DICKENS, no charge 
1910—Keats Porm & Fiske OraTIons (2 vols.) 
$15.75 
I910—NINTH YEAR Book, $5.25 
I910—DICKENS-KoLLE LETTERS, $16.50 
1911—JTHOMAS Love Peacock, $8.75 
I91I—TENTH ANNIVERSARY NUMBER, $16.50 
I9II—SHELLEY NoTE Books (3 vols.) $37.50 
1912—ELEVENTH YEAR Book, $5.75 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


XXXV 


ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATED TITLEPAGE BY A. N. 
MACDONALD. GRAY’S ELEGY | THOMAS GRAY 
469 COPIES PRINTED | FOR MEMBERS OF THE 
BIBLIOPHILE | SOCIETY | BOSTON | MDCCCCXII 
One volume, small quarto; entire text engraved on copper, 
with nine etchings, artist signed, and two supplementary pages 
of printed textual matter. On heavy Japanese vellum; bound 
in full English calfskin. Gilt top. 
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ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATED TITLEPAGE BY MAC- 
DONALD. THE | DESERTED VILLAGE | GOLD- 
SMITH | 469 COPIES PRINTED FOR | MEMBERS 
ONLY | THE BIBLIOPHILE SOCIETY | BOSTON 
MDCCCCXII 

One volume, royal octavo, pp. 1o-+-1—23+7. Etched 
illustrations, artist signed. Printed on heavy Japanese vellum; 
bound in full English calfskin. Gilt top. 

These two volumes were issued as one publication, at an 

aggregate cost of $19.50. 


XXXVI 


TWELFTH YEAR BOOK | 1913 | THE | BIBLIOPHILE 
SOCIETY | PRINTED FOR | MEMBERS ONLY 
BOSTON | MCMXIII. 

Illustrative title engraved on copper by Aikman. 

One volume, royal octavo, pp. 20-+17— 148+ 4. Printed 
by The Torch Press on watermarked Holland handmade paper. 
Bound in boards with buff paper covers. Five hundred copies 
issued to members at $5.50. 


XXXVII 


BORDER BALLADS | BY | ALGERNON CHARLES SWIN- 
BURNE | EDITED BY THOMAS J. WISE | [BIBLIO- 
PHILE SEAL] | PRINTED ONLY FOR MEMBERS 
OF | THE BIBLIOPHILE SOCIETY | BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS | MCMXII. 

Supplementary illustrated titlepage, engraved by Macdonald. 
One volume, royal octavo, pp. 14-+9—87-+ 5. Four hun- 
dred and seventy-seven copies printed by F. E. Bacon & Co. 
on Holland handmade paper. Manuscript facsimiles. Bound 
in boards with brown leatherette covers and parchment back. 
Gilt top. 


ODE TO MAZZINI | THE SAVIOUR OF SOCIETY | LIB- 
ERTY AND LOYALTY | BY | ALGERNON CHARLES 
SWINBURNE | UNPUBLISHED MSS. | DISCOVERED 
AMONG THE AUTHOR’S EFFECTS | AFTER HIS 
DEATH | [BIBLIOPHILE SEAL] | PRINTED EX- 
CLUSIVELY FOR MEMBERS OF | THE BIBLIO- 
PHILE SOCIETY | BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS | 
MCMXIII. 

One volume, royal octavo, pp. 12-+-7—77-+ 9. Four hun- 
dred and seventy-seven copies printed by The Plimpton Press 
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on Holland handmade paper. MS. facsimiles. Bound in 
boards with brown leatherette covers and parchment back. 
Gilt top. 

These two volumes were issued as one publication at an 
aggregate cost of $15, which included also the expense of 
portfolio of Swinburne manuscript facsimiles which accom- 
panied them. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF 
THE BIBLIOPHILE SOCIETY 


ARTICLE I 


NAME AND OBJECT 

SECTION I. This Society shall be called The Biblio- 
phile Society. 

SECT. 2. Its object shall be the study and promotion 
of the arts pertaining to fine book-making and illustrat- 
ing, and the occasional publication of specially designed 
and illustrated books, for distribution among its mem- 
bers at a minimum cost of production. 


ARTICLE II 


ORIGIN AND MEMBERSHIP 

SECT. 1. This Society is founded by Nathan Haskell 
Dole, Charles E. Hurd, William D. T. Trefry, Henry 
H. Harper, J. Arnold Farrer, W. P. Trent, and John 
Paul Bocock, who constitute themselves its members, 
together with others who may be elected as hereinafter 
provided. 

ARTICLE III 


MEETINGS 
SecT. 1. Annual meetings of The Bibliophile So- 
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ciety shall be held in Boston, Mass., on the first Tues- 
day in January of each year, and five (5) members 
shall constitute a quorum at all meetings of the Society. 


ARTICLE IV 


GOVERNMENT 


SecT. 1. The government and management of this 
Society is entrusted to a Council, composed of seven of 
its members, who shall exercise the usual powers of a 
Board of Directors, in accordance with the Act under 
which the Society is incorporated. 


SECT. 2. The Directors named on the certificate 
of incorporation shall hold office until their successors 
shall be elected. ‘There shall be held an annual meet- 
ing of the Council on the first Tuesday in January of 
each year, for the purpose of transacting such business 
as may come before the Society. At any such meeting, 
any officer or director may be removed from office by a 
majority vote of the entire Council. 

Sect. 3. Members to fill vacancies in the Council 
in the interim between any two regular annual meet- 
ings, may be appointed by the President. ‘They shall 
hold office until a successor is elected. 

Sect. 4. The officers of this Society shall consist of 
a President, Vice-President, Secretary, and Treasuurer. 
The Council shall be chosen annually by the members. 
The Secretary and Treasurer shall be chosen by the 
members of the Society. 
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ARTICLE V 


SrecT. 1. The Council shall elect annually from its 
own number a President and Vice-President of the 
Society, who shall hold office until their successors are 
elected. 

Sect. 2. The Council shall have power to admit, by 
ballot, candidates for membership in the Society. “I'wo 
ballots cast in the negative shall exclude any candidate. 

SEcT. 3. The Council shall have power to expel or 
suspend any member of the Society by a majority vote, 
after giving one month’s previous notice in writing to 
such member, setting forth cause for expulsion. 

Sect. 4. If any member shall pass three successive 
publications of the Society, such failure to subscribe for 
the works issued shall be construed as an implied lack 
of interest in the Society, and such member may be 
dropped from the rolls at the discretion of the Council. 

SEcT. 5. [he Council shall have power to make 
rules for its own government. 


ARTICLE VI 


THE PRESIDENT 
Sect. 1. The President shall preside at the meetings 
of the Society or of the Council, and in his absence the 
Vice-President shall preside. 


ARTICLE VII 


THE TREASURER 
SecT. 1. The Treasurer shall collect all initiation 
fees, and shall keep the accounts of the Society. It shall 
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be his duty to collect all moneys due the Society, and 
to render at each annual meeting a statement showing 
the receipt and expenditure of such; and he shall have 
the custody of the funds and accounts of the Society, 
and sign all checks, acceptances, and other obligations 
issued by the Society. 


ARTICLE VIII 


THE SECRETARY 
SECT. 1. The Secretary shall give notice of all 
annual meetings of the Society seven days before date 
of meeting, and shall keep an accurate record of the 
proceedings of such meetings. 


ARTICLE IX 


MEMBERSHIP 

Sect. 1. Application for membership must be sub- 
mitted to the Society in writing, and passed upon by 
the Council. : 

SECT. 2. The membership of this Society shall be 
limited to five hundred members, to which no one not 
having attained majority shall be eligible, and it is 
desired to include in the membership only representative 
people who are interested in limited publications and 
rare books, from the standpoint of their true literary 
and artistic worth; the Society reserving the right to 
reject any application for membership without assigning 
cause. 

SEecT. 3. No act or deed of any officer, member, 
board of selection, or committee of this Society shall 
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bind any individual member thereof to any obligation 
without his (or her) voluntary acquiescence in writing 
addressed to the Society, and in such case the amount of 
the obligation shall be stipulated. 


ARTICLE X 


ENTRANCE FEE 
SecT. 1. The entrance fee for each member shall be 
$10.00. ‘There shall be an annual due of fifteen dollars. 
If payment of the entrance fee is not made within thirty 
days after the election of a member, the membership 
may be declared void by the Council. 


ARTICLE XI 


MEETINGS OF THE COUNCIL 
Sect. 1. The Council may meet at such time and 
place as it may elect. 
SecT. 2. A majority of the Council shall constitute 
a quorum. 


ARTICLE XII 


COMMITTEES 
Sect. 1. The Council shall in itself constitute a 
committee of selection, whose duty it shall be to deter- 
mine upon the advisability of publishing such works or 
edition of works as may be recommended to the Society. 
A majority vote shall govern in all cases. 


ARTICLE XIII 


PUBLICATIONS 
Sect. 1. The Society solicits the codperation of its 
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members in suggesting and recommending suitable works 
for publication. All such suggestions and recommend- 
ations shall be submitted to the Council, who will print 
a list of the most desirable works under consideration, a 
copy of which list shall be mailed to each member of the 
Society, with the request that all members shall indicate 
their preference of one from among the works suggested 
(it being understood that such act shall in no case be 
construed as an obligation upon the part of the member 
to subscribe for a copy of such work), and the work 
receiving the largest number of votes shall be taken 
under advisement by the Council, whose duty it shall 
be to ascertain the cost of production, and to report to 
all members of the Society of the name, number of 
volumes, terms of subscription, and price of such work; 
then, if within thirty days the Society shall receive a 
sufficient number of membership subscriptions to justify 
the work will be undertaken. 

SECT. 2. In no case may the total number of copies 
of any edition issued exceed the enrolled membership of 
the Society, which shall be limited to five hundred. 

SECT. 3. No subscription may be received for any 
publication of the Society later than six months fol- 
lowing the announcement of such publication except by 
special permission of the Council, who may at their dis- 
cretion declare an edition closed within thirty days 
from the date of announcement. 

SecT. 4. In no case shall a copy of any publication 
issued by this Society be offered for sale to a non-mem- 
ber, except by special authorization by the Council. 
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Sect. 5. Any member failing to pay an obligation 
within sixty days after having been notified in writing 
of the same, shall be subject to expulsion from the mem- 
bership at the discretion of the Council. 


ARTICLE XIV 


CONSTRUCTION OF CONSTITUTION AND BY- 
LAWS, AND PROVISION FOR SUCH OTHER AND 
FURTHER RULES AND REGULATIONS AS 
ARE NOT PROVIDED FOR IN SAME 


SecT. 1. In respect to all questions of construction 
of the constitution and by-laws, the decision of the 
Council shall control and be binding. 

SecT. 2. The Council shall make such other and 
further rules and regulations for the government of the 
Society as in their judgment are required. 
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MEMBERS 


J. W. ABERNATHY 
MRS. EDWARD D. ADAMS 
I. REYNOLDS ADRIANCE 
MAXIMILIAN AGASSIZ 
GEORGE W. ALLEN 
WILLIAM W. ALLIS 
FRANK ALTSCHUL 
J. M. ANDREINI 
CHARLES W. ANDREWS 
WILLIAM SUMNER APPLETON 
C. D. ARMSTRONG 
L. A. AULT 
SAMUEL P. AVERY 


LOUIS L. BABCOCK 
CHARLES L. BAILEY 
GEORGE B. BAINES, 3D 
ALFRED L. BAKER 
CYRUS OSBORNE BAKER 
ALLAN C. BAKEWELL 
EDWARD DUFF BALKEN 
ALWYN BALL, JR. 
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ALICE CHENEY BALTZELL 
SAMUEL BANCROFT, JR. 
EDITH F. BARKER 
GEORGE D. BARRON 
JESSIE M. BARRON 
GEORGE CLINTON BATCHELLER 
CAROLINE E. BATES 
GEORGE L. BEAM 
JUDSON 5S. BEMIS 
WILLIAM H. BENT 
ALFRED L. BERNHEIM 
HENRY C. BERNHEIM 
JULIUS C. BERNHEIM 
THOMAS W. BICKERTON 
ANNA C. BIRD 
WALTER 5. BISCOE 
H. R. BISHOP 
WILLIAM K. BIXBY 
E. G. BLAISDELL 
HENRY MEAD BLAND 
WILLIAM H. BLISS 
GEORGE BLUMENTHAL 
MARIE C. B. BOGGS 
ANNA PHILLIPS BOLLING 
RICHARD C. BONDY 
ROBERT DONNELL BOOK 
EDWARD P. BORDEN 
ALBERT D. BOSSON 
BOSTON ATHENAEUM 
CHARLES P. BOWDITCH 
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ABBY A. BRADLEY 
NICHOLAS F. BRADY 
NEWTON C. BRAINARD 
J. HAROLD BRENNAN 
LUTHER A. BREWER 
NORMAN BRIDGE 
BRITISH MUSEUM, THE LIBRARY 
EDMUND D. BROOKS 
FRANK HILLIARD BROOKS 
ALFRED JERMONE BROWN 
LAWRASON BROWN 
ORTON B. BROWN 
PHILIP G. BROWN 
W. R. BROWN 
GEORGE C. BRYANT 
CHARLES J. BUCHANAN 
A. N. BURBANK 
CHARLES S. BURKE 
CHARLES W. BURROUGHS 
J. DANFORTH BUSH 
JAMES J. BUTLER 
JOSEPH G. BUTLER, JR. 


BENJAMIN T. CABLE 
WILLIAM BYRON CADY 
ALBERT CALMAN 
C. A. CAMPBELL 
W. H. CANNIFF 
LUCIE B. CAREW 
F. H. CARPENTER 
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W. M. CARPENTER 
ARTHUR E. CHAPMAN 
ALBRO E. CHASE 
ELIZABETH S. CHENEY 
JOHN NEEDELS CHESTER 
W. D. CHESTER 
C. H. CLARK, JR. 
WARREN D. CLARK 
MRS. HENRY C. CLARKE 
CHARLES B. CLEVELAND 
JULIA L. COBURN 
ALEX. SMITH COCHRAN 
AVIS A. COCHRAN 
EDWIN W. COGGESHALL 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
EDWARD COMSTOCK 
ROLAND R. CONKLIN 
ARTHUR T. CONNOLLY 
WALTER H. CONRAD 
EUSTACE CONWAY 
FRANK ADDISON CORBIN 
RICHARD B. COUTANT 
JOHN D. CRIMMINS 
CHARLES E. CURTIS 
E. J. CURTIS 
GEORGE L. CURTIS 
GEORGE MUNSON CURTIS 
THOMAS E. H. CURTIS 
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CHARLES L. DANA 
PAUL E. DARROW 
J. H. DAVENPORT 
WILLIAM B. DAVENPORT 
C. E. DAVIS 
CHARLES A. DECKER 
CHARLES DEERING 
E. §. A. DeLIMA 
HORACE E. DEMING 
J. M. DENT 
THEODORE L. DrVINNE 
GEORGE E. DIMOCK 
I. M. DITTENHOEFER 
D. C. DODGE 
A. F. DDOENCH 
EDWARD L. DOHENY 
NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 
VICTOR J. DOWLING 
JOHN I. H. DOWNES 
TRACY DOWS 
ANNA PALMER DRAPER 
EMANUEL DREIFUS 
CARL DREYFUS 
LOREN G. DU BOIS 
MRS. CHARLES H. DUHME 
ERNEST DUVEEN 
GEOFFREY E. DUVEEN 
JOHN DUVEEN 
JAMES HERBERT DWINELL 
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HOWARD EHRICH 
WILLIAM M. ELKINS 
ARTHUR R. ELLIOTT 

NEWMAN ERB 

ALLEN W. EVARTS 


EDMUND M. FAIRFIELD 
WARREN R. FALES 
HERBERT F. FARRELL 
J. ARNOLD FARRER 
DANIEL B. FEARING 
PAUL L. FEISS 
WILLIAM EDWIN FELLOWS 
ROSWELL FIELD 
FREDERICK P. FISH 
LUCIUS G. FISHER 
MRS. JOHN FISKE 
WILLIAM PERRY FISKE 
JOSEPH F. FLANAGAN 
DAVID T. FLEISHER 
EDWIN A. FLEISHER 
HENRY FLETCHER 
THE FORBES LIBRARY 
H. ALFRED FOWLER 
THOMAS POWELL FOWLER 
W. H. FOWLER 
WILLIAM H. FOX 
CHARLES LANG FREER 
WALTER P. FRYE 
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THOMAS T. GAFF 
ALBERT GALLATIN 
WILLIAM GAMMELL 
ROBERT GARRETT 

JAMES GAUNT 
O. G. GETZEN-DANNER 
FRANCES A. GILLETTE 
F. L. GILLOOLY 
JOHN J. GLESSNER 
ABRAHAM GOLDSMITH 
JAMES A. GOLDSMITH 
FRANCIS GOODWIN 
JOHN H. GOSS 
ELWYN B. GOULD 
WILLIAM B. GOURLEY 
WILLIAM H. GOVE 
CHRISTINE B. GRAHAM 
JOHN T. GRANGER 
GEORGE GRAY 
NORMAN D. GRAY 
HENRY S. GREW, 2D 
RANDOLPH C. GREW 
JOHN GRIBBEL 
FLORANCE M. GUEDALLA 
MORGAN A. GUNST 


HACKLEY PUBLIC LIBRARY 
EDWIN TROWBRIDGE HALL 
MRS. JOHN HALL 
FRED R. HALSEY 
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B. HOWARD HAMAN 
WILLIS T. HANSON, JR. 
CHARLES T. HARBECK 
EDWARD W. HARDEN 

HENRY H. HARPER 

HENRY O. HARRIS 

H. H. HARRISON 
THEODORE L. HARRISON 

GEORGE P. HART 

GALEN C. HARTMAN 

FRANCIS M. HARVEY 
MUNSON HAVENS 
FRANK EARLE HAYWARD 
FRANK J. HECKER 
JOHN R. HEGEMAN 
A. B. HERVEY 
EDWARD N. HERZOG 
PAUL M. HERZOG 
HENRY WAYLAND HILL 
WALTER M. HILL 
W. L. HODGMAN 
RICHARD M. HOE 
SAMUEL V. HOFFMAN 
FRANCES S. HOLBROOK 
LIBERTY E. HOLDEN 
JESSE HOLDOM 
RACHEL GAFF HOLMES 

JOHN P. HOPKINS 
WILLIAM F. HOPSON 

W. P. HUBBARD 


Theta 3 


CONSTANCE McCALMONT HUMPHREY 
HOLLIS H. HUNNEWELL 
THOMAS HUNT 
H. E. HUNTINGTON 
HARRY C. HURD 
JOSEPH HUSBAND 
MRS. THOMAS W. HYDE 
SILAS I. HYMAN 


ARTHUR INGRAHAM 


HENRY BARTON JACOBS 
JOHN H. JAMES 
CHARLES A. JAMISON 
CHARLES M. JARVIS 
NEWELL SILL JENKINS 
ALBA B. JOHNSON 
BENJAMIN W. JOHNSON 
EDWARD HINES JOHNSON 
W. F. JOHNSON 
ALBERT E. JONES 
BENJAMIN F. JONES, JR. 
J. LEVERING JONES 
ROBERT McK. JONES 


VICTOR KAUFFMANN 
MARION PLATT KEELER 
HOWARD A. KELLY 
F. A. KILMER 
FREDERICK G. KING 
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DARWIN P. KINGSLEY 

LUCIAN L. KIRTLAND 
CHARLES A. KNIGHT 
STUART R. KNOTT 
MARY DUNN KUSER 


CHARLES E. LADD 
WILLIAM M. LADD 
F. W. LAFRENTZ 
SAMUEL W. LAMBERT 
JOSIAH M. LASELL 
BRYAN LATHROP 
EDWARD LAUTERBACH 
WILLIAM B. LAWRENCE 
WALTER LEARNED 
WILLIAM T. LEARNED 
FREDERICK W. LEHMANN 
HERBERT H. LEHMAN 
PAUL LEMPERLY 
SIR WROTH P. C. LETHBRIDGE, BART. 
GEORGE V. LEVERETT 
HOWARD C. LEVIS 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
WILLIAM LINDSEY 
JOHN N. LINDSLEY 
ALEXANDER E. LITTLE 
GEORGE B. LIVERMORE 
ROBINSON LOCKE 
HENRY CABOT LODGE 
HERBERT EDWIN LOMBARD 
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MARY BEECHER LONGYEAR 
P. LORILLARD 
THEODORE LYMAN 
JOHN LYNN 
JOHN K. LYON 


HUGO S$. MACK 
H. STUART MAC LEAN 
JAMES H. MANNING 

BERTRAM H. MANTUER 
JOHN E. MARBLE 
THEODORE MARBURG 
EDGAR L. MARSTON 
OTTO MARX 
JAMES BLAINE MASON 
ARTHUR A. MAXWELL 
ROBERT MAXWELL 
WILLIAM MAXWELL 

SAMUEL W. McCALL 

SETH T. McCORMICK 

T. H. B. McKNIGHT 

THEODORE MEAD 
C. §. MELLEN 

THOMAS A. MELLON 

JOHN W. MERRIAM 
F, A. MERRICK 

GEORGE MERRYWEATHER 

HERMAN A. METZ 

EUGENE MEYER, JR. 
JOHN G. MILBURN 
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CYRUS C. MILLER 
ELIZABETH C. T. MILLER 
HOFFMAN MILLER 
ROSWELL MILLER 
WILLIAM DAVIS MILLER 
DE WITT MILLHAUSER 
WILLIAM H. MINER 
LOUIS MOHR 
J. PIERPONT MORGAN LIBRARY 
FRANK F. MORRILL 
GLENN TILLEY MORSE 


HOWARD STOUT NEILSON 
FRANK C. NELSON 
WILLIAM NELSON 

A. EDWARD NEWTON 
NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


C. J. OBERMAYER 
M.s Ts Ji4OCHS 
CHARLES A. O’REILLY 
KATHERINE OSBORNE 
MYRTLE R. OTTAWAY 


ROBERT T. PAINE, 2D 
LOWELL M. PALMER 
W. FRANCKLYN PARIS 
JULIAN PARK 
JOSEPH H. PATRICK 
5.8. PR.) (PATITESON 
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HERBERT PAYSON 
AUGUSTUS S. PEABODY 
FRANCIS S, PEABODY 
HAROLD PEIRCE 
GEORGE C. PERKINS 
JOHN I. PERKINS 
WILLIAM H. PERKINS, JR. 
MRS. R. A. PERRY 
HANNAH ADAMS PFAFF 
LAWRENCE C. PHIPPS 
HENRY CLAY PIERCE 
LYDIA RAY PIERCE 
FRANKLIN PLAYTER 
HERBERT M. PLIMPTON 
HELEN S. POLLARD 
GEORGE FRENCH PORTER 
LEWIS J. POWERS 
FREDERICA VANDERBILT PULITZER 


WILLIAM A. READ 
CHARLES H. RECKEFUS, JR. 
DAVID AIKEN REED 
HARRIET L. PRUYN RICE 
EBEN RICHARDS 
GERALD H. RICHMOND 
E. P. RIPLEY 
EDWARD C. ROBINSON 
FREDERICK P. ROOT 
ROBERT HAMILTON RUCKER 
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PAUL J. SACHS 
MARY E. BOSLER SADLER 
CYNTHIA MORGAN ST. JOHN 
ELIZABETH ST. JOHN 
FLORENCE A. SANBORN 
GEORGE P. SANBORN 
HELEN J. SANBORN 
JOSEPH SCHAFFNER 
HENRY SCHEUERMAN 
JACK W. SCHIFFER 
GEORGE O. SCHNELLER 
WILLIAM M. SCHNITZER 
ALBERT W. SCHOLLE 
$..P.\SCOTT 
HENRY T. SCUDDER 
GEORGE O. SEARS 
HENRY A. SEINSHEIMER 
WILLIAM H. SELLARS 
SAMUEL SEMPLE 
CHARLES PARSONS SENTER . 
JOHN C. SHAFFER 
E. C. SHANKLAND 
GEORGE D. SHATTUCK 
GRAHAM SHAW 
HENRY S. SHAW 
ROBERT G. SHAW 
PHILIP D. SHERMAN 
WILLIAM GREEN SHILLABER 
PARKE E. SIMMONS 
MRS. JACOB SINGER 
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ABBOTT E. SLADE 
BYRON L. SMITH 
HARRY B. SMITH 
HENRY B. SMITH 
PHILIP SHERWOOD SMITH 
S. G. SMITH 
W. H. SMITH, JR. 
ALEXANDER C. SOPER 
HARRY D. SPEARS 
HENRY BENNING SPENCER 
ARTHUR B. SPINGARN 
MRS. A. A. SPRAGUE 
CHARLES R. STARK 
GILBERT MONTAGUE STARK 
IRVING A. STEARNS 
SIMON GERBERICH STEIN 
A. RICHARD STERN 
EDWIN H. STERN 
HENRY S. STERNBERGER 
FRANCIS LYNDE STETSON 
JUDD STEWART 
WILLIAM E. STONE 
MRS. RALPH BEAVER STRASSBURGER 
MAURICE J. STRAUSS 
S. J. STRAUSS 
F. K. STURGIS 
AMBROSE SWASEY 


STEPHEN TABER 
JOHN F. TALMAGE 
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HENRY F. TAPLEY 
LOUIS M. TEICHMAN 
RODERICK TERRY 
E. V. R. THAYER 
RICHARD S. THOMAS 
WILLIAM H. THOMMEN 
GEORGE THOMPSON 
GEORGE M: THORNTON 
FREDERICK B. TILGHMAN 
FREDRICK TILLMAN, JR. 
JOHN S. TILNEY 
JAMES TIMPSON 
JOHN C. TOMLINSON 
HAMILTON B. TOMPKINS 
J. BARTON TOWNSEND 
WILLIAM D. T. TREFRY 
WILLIAM P. TRENT 


THEODORE N. VAIL 
GEORGE W. VANDERBILT 
HENRY 8S. VAN DUZER 
ALEXANDER VAN RENSSELAER 
JOHN D. W. VEEDER 
WILLIS VICKERY 
MARY SMITH VOORHEES 
GARRET D. W. VROOM 


G. W. WAGONER 
STEPHEN H. WAKEMAN 
MRS. JAMES N. WALLACE 
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JULIUS WANGENHEIM 
FELIX M. WARBURG 
JOHN GILBERT WARD 
JOHN WARDLOW 
MARTHA E. WASHBURN 
CHARLES W. WASON 
LOUIS ARTHUR WATRES 
' LEGH R. WATTS 
FRED S. WEBBER 
FREDERICK M. WEED 
GEORGE F. WELD 
EVERT JANSEN WENDELL 
CHARLES A. WEST 
FRED H. WHITE 
HORACE WHITE 
J. LOWE WHITE 
WILLIAM G. WHITE 
J. W. N. WHITECOTTON 
MILTON B. WHITNEY 
JULIA S. WHITTEMORE 
ISABELLA L. WHITTIER 
MAY WIGHT 
J. B. WILBUR 
THOMAS H. WILLARD 
MRS. CHARLES WILLIAMS, JR. 
DAVID WILLIAMS 
FREDERICK WELLS WILLIAMS 
GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON 
CHARLES R. WILSON 
HENRY R. WILSON 


[dors] 


MRS. ROBERT P. WILSON 
THOMAS HUNTER WILSON 
HERBERT J. WINN 
SAMUEL E. WINSLOW 
GRENVILLE L. WINTHROP 
HENRY R. WINTHROP 
HENRY B. WITTON 
L. H. WODDROP 
SIMSON WOLF 
C. E. $8. WOOD 
GEORGE B. WOODWARD 
WALTER B. WOODWARD 
WORCESTER PUBLIC LIBRARY 
FRANK H. WRIGHT 
F. W. WUNDERLICH 
MALCOLM G. WYER 
O. C. WYMAN 


ELBERT A. YOUNG 


ADOLPH J. ZANG 
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